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The  following  is  a  full  report  of  the 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday  evening,  May  4th,  by  Hon. 
Mr.  White  on  the  subject  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Northwest  lands : — 

Mr.  White  (Cardwell).— Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  venture  very  briefly  to  refer  to 
the  speech  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
just  delivered  I  desire  to  call  his  attention 
to  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  breach 
of  arrangement  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty.  I  owe  him  the  duty  of  saying  that 
last  week  he  was  kind  enough  to  intimate 
to  me  that  he  intended  to  bring  up  this 
general  question  to-night,  and  it  was 
understood  at  that  time  that  we  would  en- 
deavor to  get  into  supply  at  as  early  an 
hour  as  possible  in  order  that  he  might 


make  his  speech  and  that  the  reply  might 
come  within  a  reasonable  hour  at  all 
events,  and  if  possible  a  vote  be  had  on 
the  same  evening.  I  know  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  engaged  to-day  in  connection 
with  a  duty  in  which  he  takes  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  connection  with  his  own 
church,  and  this  afternoon  I  received  from 
him  the  following  note  ;  which  I  had  torn 
up,  never  imagining  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  pieces 
of  which  have  been  picked  up  since,  after 
the  manner  of  picking  up  another  famous 
document  that  had  some  influence  in 
public  matters  in  olden  times,  and  put  to- 
gether. 
Mr.  Cook — Spittoon. 

Mr.  White  (Cardwell) — I  shall  deal  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  before  I  get 
through  with  my  speech — I  promise  him 
that.   The  note  is  to  this  effect : 

"  Tuesday,  4th  of  May,  1886. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  White,— I  shall  be  unable 
to  leave  my  committee  this  afternoon,  as  it 
would  be  deemed  a  lack  of  courtesy  to  its  mem- 
bers, and  neglect  of  my  own  duty  in  the 
premises.  I  hope  this  will  make  no  difference 
to  you,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed 
with  the  matter  to-morrow. 

"  Yours  t  ruly, 

•'JOHlN  CHARLTON." 

I  got  that  note  this  afternoon.  A  number 
of  hon.  members  asked  me  whether  this 
question  was  coming  up  to-day- -gentle- 
men whose  names  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  in  speeches  out  of 
this  house,  and  by  another  hon.  gentle- 
man in  speeches  out  of  this  house — and  I 
told  them  it  was  not.  After  dinner  I  saw 
the  hon.  gentleman  again.  I  spoke  to  him 
about  the  matter.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
this  debate  should  come  up  to-morrow, 
and  not  to-day.  I  had  left  the  chamber, 
and  was  engaged  in  other  duties  when,  to 
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my  astonishment,  a  page  was  sent  to  tell 
me  that  Mr.  Charlton  had  commenced  his 
arraignment  of  the  Government 

Mr.  Charlton — I  desire  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation.  When  I  sent  the  hon. 
gentleman  a  note  from  Knox's  church,  I 
did  not  anticipate  being  here  this  after- 
noon, and  I  considered,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  no  opportunity  would  occur  to 
go  on  with  the  question  until  to-morrow. 
There  is  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
hon.  gentleman  and  myself  as  to  what 
passed  between  us  after  dinner.  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  gentleman  to  express  a  pre- 
ference to  go  on  with  the  question  to-mor- 
row. The  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  mat- 
ter was  then  in  progress,  and  I  did  not 
anticipate  myself  there  would  be  any  op- 
portunty  to  go  into  this  subject  to-night ; 
but  I  asked  the  hon.  gentleman  what  was 
his  preference,  but  I  made,  as  I  under- 
stood, no  statement  of  my  own."  I  should 
have  preferred  going  on  with  the  question 
to-morrow,  but  certain  circumstances  ren- 
der it  desirable  that  I  should  leave  the 
city.  My  father  is  very  ill,  and  I  have 
been  detained  here  against  my  will  and 
am  anxious  to  leave  ;  and  for  that  reason, 
believing  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  not  knowing 
that  the  matter  could  go  on,  when  a  con- 
clusion was  unexpectedly  reached  to  the 
debate  on  Home  Rule,  I  took  the  floor. 

Mr.  White  (Card well)— All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  have  very  great  sympathy  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  cause  which  is 
likely  to  lead  him  to  leave  town.  But  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  matter  of 
the  arrangement  as  to  the  first  part  is  in 
writing,  because  after  I  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  since 
dinner  that  this  subject  would  not  come 
up  to-day,  the  hon.  gentleman  approached 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  spoke  to 
him,  whether  on  this  subject  or  another  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  told  him  to  go  on 
to-night  That  is  briefly  what  really  oc- 
curred, notwithstanding  the  arrangement 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Charlton— I  propose  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ad- 
journing the  House,  and  he  can  go  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Whitb  (Card well) — I  propose  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  no  objection 
to  going  on,  and  I  would  just  as  readily 


have  gone  on  to-night  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  frankly  said  so  when  he  re- 
turned, because  I  took  the  trouble  to  go 
and  speak  to  him.  The  only  thing  that  I 
object  to  is  that,  when  arrangements  are 
made  between  hon.  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  they  should  be  broken ;  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  arrangements  at  all 
should  be  made  is  within  the  option  of 
either  side.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  question  affecting  the  personal  char- 
acter of  a  number  of  members  of  this 
House,  who  had  a  right  to  some  informa- 
tion as  to  when  it  was  to  be  brought  up, 
I  think  it  was  hardly  fair  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  after  having  made 
the  arrangement,  that  he  should  have 
gone  on  with  the  matter  to-night.  That 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  no  great  conse- 
quence as  affecting  the  question  itself.  The 
hon.  gentleman  commenced  his  speech  by 
referring  to  what  he  feared  was 

THE  CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT 

in  this  country.  He  feared  very  much 
that  the  public  conscience  was  being 
blunted  and  that  the  public  estimate  of 
wrong-doing  was  becoming  lessened  in 
consequence  of  the  general  corruption 
which  prevailed  in  our  public  life.  All  I 
have  to  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman  is  this, 
that  if  that  is  the  case  in  aDy  way  what- 
ever, it  is  just  such  speeches  as  he  de- 
livered to-night  that  are  producing  that 
result.  When  the  public  find  that  the 
charges  which  are  hurled  against  hon. 
gentlemen  on  this  side  have  no  better 
foundation  than  the  mere  fact  that  they 
write  a  letter  to  the  department  asking 
for  something  for  a  friend  which  that 
friend  had  a  right,  under  the  law,  to  get, 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  lays  it  down  as 
a  sin,  as  a  corrupt  act,  as  something  to  be 
denounced,  and  in  relation  to  which  the 
public  conscience  should  be  roused,  that 
such  letters  as  he  quoted  to-night  are  of- 
fences against  propriety,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  public  conscience  becomes  indif- 
ferent to  the  charges  which  come  from 
that  side  of  the  house,  and  that  there  is 
danger,  as  undoubtedly  there  is,  of  the 
public  conscience  becoming  blunted  in  re- 
gard to  even  more  serious  matters.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Sir,  I  recognize  as  much  as  any- 
body can  do  the  importance  of  the  public 
conscience  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
public  men.  I  recognize  as  much  as  any- 
one can  do  the  importance  of  every  public 
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man  feeling  that  upon  his  personal  char- 
acter must  depend  the  confidence  in 
which  he  will  be  held  by  the  people  out- 
side ;  and  I  deplore  as  much  as  anyone 
can  do  that  by  the  system  which  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  are  pursuing  and  of 
which  to-night  we  had  a  notable  example, 
the  public  character,  the  characters  of 
public  men,  are  becoming  of  no  account 
whatever,  and  that  the  only  test  of  merit 
is  the  side  of  the  house  upon  which  an 
hon.  gentleman  may  happen  to  sit.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  is  no  more  dangerous  con- 
dition of  things  than  that,  and  when  the 
hon.  gentleman  reads  us,  as  he  has  read 
to-night,  the  letters  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment whose  only  offence  is  that  they  have 
done  what  I  know  hon.  gentlemen  on  that 
side  are  doing  with  the  most  perfect  pro- 

friety,  writing  to  the  Department  of  the 
nterior  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
friends  who  may  be  affected  by  the  de- 
partment, when  he  reads  a  list  of  names 
and  charges  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
wrote  the  letters  are  guilty  of  corruption 
and  are  to  be  condemned,  he  simply  at- 
tempts to  make  an  offence  out  of  what 
every  honest  man,  every  man  of  common 
sense,  knows  is  no  offence,  and  he  lessens 
to  that  extent  the  public  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  serious  charges,  when  serious 
charges  may  be  made  against  gentlemen 
on  either  side.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  it  is  no 
trifling  matter,  looked  at  in  the  character 
of  our  public  life,  that  these  kind  of 
charges  should  be  made,  and  that  the 
mere  incidents  of  our  public  position,  the 
fact  that  we  represent  constituencies  and 
that  we  have  to  write  to  the  departments 
in  relation  to  matters  in  which  our  consti- 
tuents or  our  friends  may  be  interested — 
that  these  are  to  be  held  to  be  offences  to 
be  punished  by  the  censure  of  Parliament, 
and  pronounced  to  be  acts  which  are 
blunting  the  public  conscience  and  render- 
ing the  public  life  of  the  country  corrupt. 
Now,  what  are  the  charges  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  made,  aud  what  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  Government  in  relation 
to  the  several  subjects  to  which  he  has 
referred  ?  He  referred  in  the  first  in- 
stance to 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TIMBER  LIMITS, 

and  he  declared  that  the  policy  of  this 
Government  in  relation  to  timber  limits 
had  been  a  policy  of  corruption,  a  policy 
ef  giving  away  the  public  domain  for  the 


benefit  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  had  been  a  policy  sub- 
versive of  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
husband  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
get  from  those  resources  the  largest  possi- 
ble return  that  can  be  obtained  for  them 
from  the  people.  Now,  will  you  allow  me 
for  a  moment  to  state  what  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  two  parties  respectively  in 
relation  to  timber  limits.  In  the  Session 
of  1872  the  Conservative  Government  then 
in  power  introduced  into  Parliament  and 
passed  into  law  an  act  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  section  50 : 

41  The  right  of  cutting  timber  on  such  timber 
limits  shall  be  put  up  at  a  bonus  per  square 
mile,  varying  according  to  the  situation  and 
value  of  the  limit  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der by  competition  either  by  tender  or  at  pub- 
lic auction." 

(Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  law  passed  in 
the  year  1872,  when  the  Conservative 
party  began  to  deal  with  matters  in  the 
Northwest  after  we  had  acquired  that  ter- 
ritory. The  Liberal  party  came  into 
power  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  in  their  very 
first  session  they  repealed  that  section  and 
substituted  in  the  stead  of  it  this  : 

"Provided  further,  that  incases  where  ap- 
plication may  be  made  for  limits  on  which  to 
cut  timber  in  unsurveyed  territory,  the  Gover- 
nor m  council  may,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.Huthorize  the  same 
to  be  j eased  for  such  bonus  as  may  be  deemed 
fair  and  reasonable,  such  leases  to  be  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  foregoing  conditions  in  this 
section,  except  as  to  that  part  of  sab-section  1, 
which  provides  for  the  erection  of  mills,  which 
provision  in  respect  to  limits  in  unsurveyed 
territories  may,  if  considered  expedient  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  be  dispensed  with." 

(Hear,  hear.)  So  that  at  the  very  first 
session  of  Parliament  after  they  came  in- 
to power  they  repealed  the  act  which 
they  found  on  the  statute  book,  which  re- 
quired the  timber  limits  of  the  Northwest 
to  be  given  by  public  competition,  and 
assumed  the  right  to  give  these  timber 
limits  by  mere  orders -in-council  ;  and 
they  went  so  far  in  unsurveyed  territory — 
which  at  that  time  included  practically 
the  whole  of  the  territory — that  even  the 
condition  that  a  mill  should  be  built 
might  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Governor- 
in-council.  During  the  time  those  hon. 
gentlemen  were  in  office  some  605  square 
miles  in  all  were  granted,  and  not  a 
single  rood  was  let  by  public  competition. 
Every  single  acre  of  that  land  was  givea 
by  order-in-council,  and  given  to  gentle- 
men who  certainly  were  net  political  op- 
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ponente  of  theirs,  whatever  their  politics 
may  have  been.  Now,  sir,  since  this 
Government  came  into  power  what  has 
been  the  result?  The  result  has  been 
that  one-third  of  all  the  territory  for 
which  timber  licenses  have  been  granted 
was  put  up  and  disposed  of  at  public  auc- 
tion, the  policy  being  that  whenever  there 
were  two  applicants  for  the  same  territory 
it  would  be  put  up  at  public  competition, 
and  the  highest  bidder  would  get  the 
grant.  (Cheers.)  Now,  sir,  let  me  point 
out  another  fact.  The  hon.  gentleman 
says— and  he  is  right — that  the  duty  of 
the  Government  is  to  husband  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  to  obtain  for 
the  people  the  largest  amount  that  can  be 
obtained.  Well,  sir,  during  the  five  years 
his  friends  were  in  office,  while  they  had 
given  timber  limits  for  605  square  miles, 
all  the  money  they  received  for  dues, 
ground  rents,  bonuses — no,  there  were  no 
bonuses,  because  they  put  up  nothing  at 
public  competition— was  $6,160  ;  while, 
during  the  last  five  years,  this  Govern- 
ment has  received  from  timber  limits  in 
the  Northwest  for  ground  rents,  bonuses, 
dues  and  royalties,  no  less  a  sum  than 
$539,433.  (Cheers.)  And  yet  the  hon. 
gentleman  tells  us  that  the  policy  of  this 
party  bears  an  unfavorable  contrast,  for- 
sooth, to  the  policy  of  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite ;  because,  after  the  law  had  been 
altered,  after  they  had  taken  advantage 
of  it  for  five  years,  and  after  they  had 
found  themselves  again  in  the  cold  shades 
of  opposition,  they  moved  a  resolution 
that  the  policy  of  1872  was  after  all  the 
best  policy — a  resolution  practically  of 
censure  on  themselves  for  having  repealed 
the  act,  and  in  favor  of  a  policy  which 
would  have  continued  to  be  the  policy  if 
they  had  never  occupied  seats  on  the 
treasury  benches.  (Cheers.)  The  hon. 
gentleman  has  talked  of  this  granting  of 
timber  limits  as 

A  MATTER  OF  PARTY  ADVANTAGE, 

used  by  this  Government  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses, in  order  that  their  friends  might  be 
advantaged  in  return  for  their  support. 
Why,  sir,  after  they  were  beaten  at  the 
polls— I  have  referred  to  it  before,  but  it 
is  worth  referring  to  again— when  they 
had  no  longer  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
public  domain,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1878, 
the  very  day  before  they  resigned  the 
seal*  of  office,  they  passed  an  order-in- 


council  granting,  without  competition^ 
without  the  suggestion  of  competition,  but 
simply  as  a  favor,  to  Messrs.  Cook  & 
Sutherland,  gentlemen  who  certainly 
were  not  Tories,  whatever  else  they  were, 
no  less  than  200  square  miles,  not  all  in 
one  block,  but  in  areas  of  twenty  square 
miles,  wherever  they  might  select  them 
all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  terri- 
tories. And  yet,  sir,  these  hon.  gentle- 
men rise  in  their  places  here  and  charge 
this  Government*  forsooth,  with  having 
used  the  public  domain  for  political  pur- 
poses, when  their  last  act  before  leaving 
office,  done,  I  supposo,  on  the  principle  on 
which  governments  in  England  are  sup- 
posed to  create  peerages  for  their  friends 
before  they  leave  office,  although  they 
nave  been  beaten — was  the  act  I  have  de- 
scribed. (Cheers.)  Yes,  and  they  gave 
these  gentlemen,  as  my  hon.  friend  sug- 
gests to  me,  in  the  order-in-council,  three 
years  within  which  to  make  the  selections 
of  the-  twenty  mile  blocks,  without  any 
undertaking  to  cut  timber,  without,  in 
fact,  any  obligntion  except  to  make  all  the 
money  they  could  out  of  the  timber  limits 
they  thus  obtained. 

Mr.  Cook — Your  statement  is  not  true, 
sir. 

Mr.  White  (Cardwell)— So  much  for  the 
general  question  of  the  policy  of  the  two 
parties.  (Cheers.)  Now,  let  me  point  out 
to  you  for  a  moment  what  has  really  been 
the  operation  connected  with 

THE  SALE  OF  TIMBER  LIMITS 

with  this  Government.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions. The  regulations  fixed  the  terms 
upon  which  applications  could  be  made, 
and  under  which  grants  could  be  given. 
The  law  fixed  the  lines  which  had  been 
considered  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
the  proper  lines  on  which  people  could  ob- 
tain limits  ;  and  surely  it  was  not  an  of- 
fence for  anyone  to  make  an  application 
for  a  timber  limit  under  regulations  open 
to  the  world,  known  to  everybody,  and 
under  which  everybody  had  the  opportun- 
ity of  making  an  application.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  could  point  out  a  case  in  which 
a  Liberal  applied  for  a  timber  limit,  and  a 
Conservative  applied  for  the  same  timber 
limit,  and  the  Liberal's  application  was 
set  aside  and  the  timber  limit  was  given 
to  the  Conservative  without  competition, 
then  he  would  have  a  case  ;  but  in  that 
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speech  of  his— which  exceeded  somewhat 
his  own  limits  of  what  should  be  a  proper 
speech,  for  I  believe  he  enjoined  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  county  (Mr.  Wright) 
to  give  him  a  gentle  reminder  when  he 
went  beyond  an  hour  and  six  minutes— 
in  that  speech,  he  never  ventured  to  make 
a  suggestion,  among  all  the  charges  he 
had  to  make,  that  the  Government  had  in 
any  one  case  given  a  Conservative  a  tim- 
ber limit  without  competition  for  which  a 
Liberal  had  applied  or  was  applying ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  wherever  there  were  two 
applications,  the  limit  was  given  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  where  there  was  only 
one  applicant  it  was  given  to  him  on  con- 
dition of  his  fulfilling  the  conditions  re- 
quired, whether  he  was  a  Liberal  or  a 
Conservative.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman 
put  his  hand  upon  a  single  case  of  a  Lib- 
eral having  been,  because  of  his  pol  tics, 
refused  a  timber  limit  by  this  Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.;  Now,  sir,  what  has  been 
the  practical  result  ?  There  were  no  less 
than  2,029  applications  for  licenses  ;  the 
time  of  boom  brought  numerous  applica- 
tions. But,  sir,  an  application  was  not  of 
any  value  ;  it  gave  no  one  anything  except 
the  privilege  of  making  it,  and  the  trouble 
to  the  department  of  fyling  it ;  there  was 
no  money  in  the  application,  that  is  quite 
certain.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  applications  up  to  the  1st  of 
May  of  this  year  ;  and  out  of  the  2,029  ap- 
plications there  were  568  orders-in-council 
authorizing  licenses  to  issue.  But,  sir,  the 
order-in-council  did  nothing;  it  did  not 
authorize  anyone,  except  under  permit,  to 
cut  timber.  In*  four  cases  in  all,  I  believe, 
persons  have  been  permitted  to  cut  timber 
under  orders-in-council.  A  license  was 
required  before  anyone  could  cut  timber  ; 
and,  sir,  we  find  that,  before  the  licenses 
were  issued,  after  the  mere  passage  of  the 
orders-in-council,  the  result  has  been  no 
profit  to  the  people  who  applied,  but  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  for  ground  rents 
alone,  which  did  not  give  anyone  a  right 
to  cut  one  stick  of  timber,  the  country  re- 
ceived $24,062.27.  Did  that  look  like 
favoritism  to  anyone.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
let  us  see  what  the  country  received  for 
bonuses  under  this  system  under  which 
we  are  told  the  Government  gave  away 
these  timber  limits  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  friends.  In  these  cases,  recollect, 
where  no  licenses  were  ever  issued,  the 


country  received  $21,226.25  from  persons 
who  were  competing  for  the  right  to  ob- 
tain licenses ;  and  for  royalties,  in  the  four 
cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  which 
timber  was  permitted  to  be  cut,  we  re- 
ceived $8,587.92,  so  that  for  these  cases 
where  orders-in-council  were  passed  but 
no  licenses  were  issued,  the  country  re- 
ceived $54,176.44  ;  and  only  in  relation  to 
$8,500  of  that  was  there  a  right,  on  the 
part  of  a  single  person  paying  the  money, 
to  cut  a  single  stickfof  timber.  (Cheers.) 
Yet  that  was  the  kind  of  favoritism  and 
corruption  bestowed  on  our  friends— the 
corruption  of  letting  them  apply  for  licen- 
ses and  giving ^them  orders-in-council, 
compelling  them  to  pay  the  ground  rent ; 
and  if  they  did  not  go  further,  if  they  did 
not  make  a  survey,  if  they  did  not  put  up 
a  mill  and  get  out  a  license,  they  got  no- 
thing else  and  the  country  got  the  money. 
(Cheers.)  Now  the  total  number  of  year- 
ly licenses  issued  altogether  was  ninety- 
six,  and  the  total  number  of  twenty-one 
year  leases,  and  of  these  more  than  one- 
half,  I  believe,  were  got  after  public  com- 
petition, was  eleven.  So  that  of  leases  of 
every  kind,  the  total  number  issued,  of 
yearly  licenses  and  twenty-one  years 
leases,  was  107.  ^Cheers.)  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  the  statement  that 
orders-in-council  were  passed  in  favor  of 

CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OP  PARLIAMENT 

who  applied  for  limits.  Let  me  say  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  member  of  Parliament  may 
apply  to  the  department  for  that  which  is 
open  to  the  world  to  apply  for,  which  is 
embodied  in  public  regulations,  which 
everyone  can  take  advantage  of,  is  one, 
perhaps,  open  to  discussion,  but  certainly 
not  open  to  the  denunciation  in  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  indulged.  Then,  he  tells 
us,  there  were  seventeen  altogether,  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  whose  behalf  orders-in-council 
were  passed.  I  presume  that  the  $250, 
the  first  year's  rental,  was  paid  in  every 
one  of  these  cases,  but  I  know,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  were  only  three  per- 
sons to  whom  leases  were  actually  grant- 
ed, and  who,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  those 
leases,  were  in  a  position  to  cut  timber. 
(Cheers.)  These  were,  Mr.  M.  K.  Dickin- 
son, who  is  a  lumberman,  and  whose 
business  is  to  cut  timber.  Are  we  to  be 
told  that  a  lumber  merchant,  because  he 
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is  in  this  Parliament,  is  to  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  applying  to  Parliament  to 
get  that  which  any  man  can  get  ?  If  it 
be  shown  that  advantages  were  given  to 
him  which  were  not  given  to  others,  there 
might  be  some  question  as  to  his  treat- 
ment, but  in  Ontario  nobody  ever  objects 
to  members  of  the  local  Legislature  get- 
ting timber  limits  from  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Cook — Does  that  apply  to  other 
lumbermen  besides  Mr.  Dickinson  ? 

Mr.  White  (Card well)— Does  what  ap- 
ply ? 

Mr.  Cook — That  he  is  a  lumberman  and 
has  a  right  to  get  timber  limits  ? 

Mr.  White  (Cardwell) — I  do  not  know 
what  the  hon.  gentleman's  point  is.  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  one,  the  other  was  Mr. 
Eykert,  not  acting  for  himself  at  all,  but  as 
a  trustee  for  Mr.  John  Adams  ;  and  the 
third  was  Mr.  Hugh  Sutherland,  who  is 
certainly,  as  I  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
not  a  friend  of  this  Government,  who  is 
certainly  a  member  of  the  party  opposite, 
but  who  took  the  same  advantage  every- 
body could  take  by  applying  for  a  timber 
berth  and  operating  it  in  the  way  required 
by  the  regulations.  There  was,  undoubt- 
edly, 

A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  PERMITS 

issued,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  made  of 
their  issue.  No  less  than  6,837  permits 
were  issued,  but  when  I  tell  ycu  that 
4,581  of  those  were  free  permits  issued  to 
settlers  under  the  regulations  of  settle- 
ment, to  enable  them  to  obtain  cordwood, 
it  will  not  be  said,  at  any  rate,  that  that 
was  an  act  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  4,581 
were  issued  to  settlers  free  of  charge. 
Then  the  number  of  permits  issued  to  cut 
timber  for  railway  construction  purposes, 
by  promoters  and  others,  amounted  to 
twenty-five.  Then  to  cut  cordwood  upon 
berths  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railway,  east  of  Monmouth  station, 
thirty  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  about 
thirty-three  permits  were  issued,  and 
every  one  was  obtained  after  public  com- 
petition. Then  there  were  permits  for  the 
cutting  of  logs  and  manufacturing  them 
into  lumber,  under  a  policy  which  en- 
abled the  person  to  get  a  permit  instead 
of  a  license.  There  were  forty-two  of 
these  permits,  out  of  which  the  holders  of 
only  about  thirteen  cut  a  large  quantity. 


Of  the  remainder  of  those  6,837  permits, 
2,000  were  given  to  settlers  and  others  to 
cut  cordwood,  house  logs,  etc.,  when  they 
required  more  than  they  could  obtain  un- 
der the  ordinary  free  permits  given  to 
homesteaders.  That  is  the  whole  history 
of  these  timber  limits,  these  licenses  and 
permits,  and  I  will  ask  hon.  gentlemen  in 
this  house  to  contrast  the  actual  facts,  as 
given  to  me  by  the  officers  of  the  depait- 
ment  to  date,  to  the  1st  of  May,  with  the 
arraignment  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
(Cheers.) 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

He  has  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  let- 
ters, and  to  one  written  by  myself,  which, 
I  confess,  had  passed  out  of  my  mind  un- 
til I  heard  it  quoted  either  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  himself  or  his  coadjutor  in  this 
work,  the  member  from  Huron.  It  was  a 
letter  written  on  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Schneider,  who  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
Montreal.  Now  to  show  how  little  politics 
there  was  in  this  application,  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Schneider  is  the  gentleman  in 
whose  office  was  held  the  caucus  at  which 
the  late  Mr.  Holton  presided,  when  I  was 
a  candidate  for  Montreal  West  against 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  at  which  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  that  I  was  to  be 
beaten,  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  being  made  the 
temperance  candidate.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
Schneider  was  the  gentleman  who  went 
round  Argenteuil,  carrying,  although  he 
was  a  temperance  advocate,  the  jar  which 
went  round  for  the  benefit  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cushing  at  the  time  he  defeated  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, and  who  was  afterwards  disqualified 
for  eight  years  for  the  conduct  chiefly  of  Mr 
Schneider,  who  was  a  prominent  Liberal. 
My  connection  with  him  arose  through 
the  friendship  which  springs  up  very  of- 
ten in  such  cases.  He  and  I  were  brother 
vestrymen  of  the  same  church  in  Mont- 
real— St-  George's  church — of  which  he 
was  a  prominent  member,  and  when  he 
removed  to  Winnipeg  he  wrote  to  me  say- 
ing he  was  applying  to  the  department  in 
connection  with  some  timber  limits,  and 
he  wanted  something  done,  and  asked  me 
to  write  to  the  department  to  urge  action. 
That  feeling  of  friendship,  notwithstand- 
ing our  political  differences,  induced  me 
to  send  the  letter  referred  tc.  I  never  knew 
what  was  done  in  that  matter  until  some- 
body else  intervened,  and  that  was  done 
which  my  letter  failed  to  do.  Among 
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other  names  was  that  of  Mr.  R.  S.  White, 
who,  I  am  told,  got  a  timber  limit  in  the 
Northwest,  and  who  is  said  to  be  editor  of 
the  Montreal  Gazette.  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  this.  I  know  Mr.  R.  S.  White  as 
well  as  most  people,  and  the  last  thing  I 
ever  dreamed  of  his  going  into  was  tim- 
ber limits  or  anything  else  outside  of  his 
ordinary  business.  He  sticks  to  his  desk 
and  attends  to  his  work,  and  does  not 
bother  his  head  very  much  about  matters 
outside.  I  dropped  him  a  line  to  the  gal- 
lery to  know  if  he  had  a  timber  limit — it 
was  an  astonishing  revelation  to  me — and 
I  had  this  letter  in  return : 

"Mr.  :viagee  asked  me  in  1882  to  apply  for  tim- 
ber limit  for  him.  The  application  was  grant- 
ed, but  not  a  cent  was  paidihereon,  and  the 
whole  thing  lapsed.  I  had  no  interest  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  in  it,  and  had  no  intention 
otherwise  than  that  of  promoting  his  object.  I 
was  info  med  by  a  notice  from  the  depart  merit 
a  year  or  thereabouts  after  the  application  that 
some  money  was  due  on  the  lima  and  tore  up 
the  paper  at  once.  I  never  had  a  word  of  in- 
tercourse with  any  member  of  the  Government 
on  the  subject,  and  no  intey  est  direct  or  remote 
in  the  matter." 

Now,  that  is  the  result  of  that  letter. 
Then  we  have  other  letters,  but  surely 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are  not  going  to 
say  that  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  a  minis- 
ter is  an  offence  which  is  to  be  condemned, 
an  offence  which  is  to  justify  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  such  as  that  which  has 
been  put  in  your  hands.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  very  famous  letter,  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
it  was  very  indignant  to  think  got  on  to 
the  file,  as  private  letters  sometimes  do, 
the  famous  letter  addressed  to  the  late 
Premier  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
in  which  it  was  announced  that  "my 
friend  Moore  "  wanted  a  contract  for  the 
Goderich  harbor,  and  which  recommend- 
ed "  my  friend  Moore  "  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Minister.  Now  in 
that  particular  case,  there  was  this  differ- 
ence. No  one  has  pretended  to  say,  the 
hon.  gentleman  has  not  pretended  to  say, 
that  anyone  of  these  letters  which 
he  has  recited  here  produced 
any  result,  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  secured  for  the  applicant  anything 
which,  under  the  law,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  as  applying  for  it ;  but  in  that  case  we 
know  what  did  occur,  the  giving  of  the 
•ontract  to  the  person  in  whose  interest  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  wrote  this 
timely  and  private  letter,  at  a  very  much 


higher  price  than  a  good  contractor  had 
offered  to  do  the  work  for. 

Mr.  McCallum— $30,000. 

Mr.  White  (Cardwell) — Oh,  no ;  surely 
not  $30,000. 

An  hon.  Member— $29,000. 

Mr.  White  (Cardwell)— I  think  that  was 
about  it — $29,000  lost  to  the  country  as  the 
result  of  a  private  letter  written  by  the 
leader  of  this  hon.  gentleman,  who  is  hor- 
rified that  anything  of  this  kind  should 
happen,  that  members  should  write  letters 
to  a  department  in  matters  of  this  kind.  So 
much  for  this  matter.  Then  the  hon.  gentle- 
man referred  to 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  GRAZING  LEASES, 

and  he  told  us  that  we  had  given  away  an 
enormous  area  of  land  at  1  cent  an  acre, 
which,  he  said,  was  6  per  cent,  on  16  cents 
an  acre,  for  grazing  purposes  in  the  North- 
west ;  and  he  hinted,  although  curiously 
enough  he  did  not  name  the  people  in  this 
case,  that  these  must  all  have  been  given 
to  friends  of  the  Government.  All  I  know 
is,  that  all  the  recent  applications,  or  the 

great  majority  of  the  applications  that  I 
ave  seen  are  from  Montana  ranchemen, 
who  are  going  to  move  their  herds  over  to 
our  side  of  the  line,  because  they  believe 
that  our  side  is,  on  the  whole,  better  suited 
for  ranching  than  theirs.  Some  of  them 
are  from  persons  who  are  driven  off  the 
United  States  ranches  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  action  of  President  Cleveland  in 
connection  with  Indian  reserves,  and  they 
are  coming  over  and  bringing  their  herds  to 
establish  their  ranche  business  on  our  side. 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  says  we  have  given 
lands  far  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of 
the  country.  The  applications  which  we 
are  receiving  from  ranchemen,  from  Amer- 
icans who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  our  politics,  who  do  not  care  anything 
for  our  politics,  are  of  a  character  which 
indicate  that  we  are  not  going  in  advance 
of  the  wants  of  the  country  or  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  establish  the  business  in  the 
Northwett.  He  tells  us  that  we  have  to- 
day cattle  only  to  the  extent  of  one  for 
every  thirty-eight  acres.  That,  perhaps,  as 
a  general  "statement,  may  appear  to  be  an 
extraordinary  fact,  but,  when  you  know 
that  the  rule  is  that  there  shall  be  one  for 
every  ten  acres,  that  it  requires  ten  acres 
of  ranch  country  for  the  grazing  of  a  single 
animal,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
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leases  have  been  granted  within  the  last 
year  or  |two  years,  and  that  these  people 
have  three  years  within  which  to  complete 
the  filling  up  of  their  ranches,  tolerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
them.    We  have  adopted  the  plan  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  applications 
which  are  being  received,  not  from  Cana- 
dians but  from  Americans,  who  are  coming 
over  to  our  side  and  bringing  their  herds,  of 
charging  two  cents,  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
department  by  interests  that  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  Northwest,  not  in  any 
sense  political,  but  connected  with  the 
ranche  business,  representing  that  we  are 
charging  too  much,  and  ought  to  revert  to 
the  1  cent  an  acre.    For  myself,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  adhere  to  the 
policy  we  have  adopted  of  charging  two 
cents.    (Hear,  hear.)    But  the  hon.  gentle- 
man says  we  have  sold  those  lands — that  is 
practically  the  statement — at  16  cents  an 
acre,  the  1  cent  rental  being  6  per  cent,  on 
that.    What  do  we  give  these  people  ?  We 
give  them  the  right  to  graze  their  cattle  upon 
a  certain  area  of  land,but  we  reserve  to  the 
settler  the  right  of  going  into  that  coun- 
try ;  and  every  even-numbered  section  in 
that  whole  ranche  country  is  as  open  to- 
day for  settlement  as  if  there  were  no 
cattle  grazing  upon  it.   These  people  run 
the  risk,  therefore,  if  they  get  a  good 
ranche,  with  a  good  deal  of  bottom  lands 
upon  it,  of  having  settlers  crowding  in 
upon  them  ;  and,  after  they  get  their  cat- 
tle there,  they  may  find  the  settlers  crowd- 
ing in  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
seriously  inconvenienced  in  the  work  they 
have  specially  set  for  themselves.  (Hear, 
*    Tiear.)   So  that  we  have  not  locked  up  the 
land  from  settlement,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  reserved  for  the  settler,  that  being 
the  first  consideration,  the  right  to  go  in 
there  and  settle.   We  have  received  al- 
ready on  account  of  these  ranche  lands,  an 
amount  which  would  not  have  been  re- 
ceived at  all,  of  which  we  would  not  have 
seen  a  dollar,  of  $76,531.29.  (Cheers.) 
But  that  is  not  all.   What  is  the  result  in 
another  sense  ? 

AS  THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  RANCHE  BUSINESS, 

as  the  result  of  encouraging  people  to 
come  in  here  and  bring  their  herds  and 
raise  cattle  in  the  country,  we  are  able  to 
supply  our  Mounted  police  and  our  In- 


dians at  a  far  lower  price  than  we  could 
have  done  otherwise.  In  connection  with 
the  Northwest  Mounted  police  we  have 
the  cost  of  beef  supplied  during  the  last 
three  years,  $95,540,  and,  under  the  con- 
tract we  are  just  letting  in  the  Indian  de- 
partment to  persons  within  the  country 
and  whose  cattle  are  within  the  country, 
we  would,  at  their  prices,  get  the  same 
supply  for  $54,917.52,  or  about  $41,000  of  a 
saving  upon  the  three  years'  operations  in 
connection  with  the  beef  supply  of  the 
Northwest  Mounted  police.  (Cheers.) 
Then  I  find  that,  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dian supply,  taking  the  supply  of  last  year 
at  the  price  we  paid  for  it,  and  taking  the 
same  quantity  at  the  price  for  which  we 
are  now  letting  contracts  as  the  result 
of  this  ranche  business  being  carried  on 
within  the  country,  the  saving  to  the 
country  would  be  $80,500,  or  on  these  two 
items  alone  over  $120,000>  which  may 
fairly  be  added  in  the  meantime  to  the 
amount  we  have  received  for  the  ranches 
themselves  as  showing  what  the  advant- 
age to  the  country  has  been.  (Cheers.) 
Does  the  hon.  gentleman  pretend  to  say 
that  we  should  not  have  adopted  the 
ranche  principle?  Does  he  pretend  to 
say  that  we  should  not  have  encouraged 
the  herding  of  cattle  in  our  Northwestern 
prairies,which  are  so  well  adapted  for  graz- 
ing purposes,so  well  adapted  that  they  are 
attracting  at  this  moment  the  attention 
of  Americans  who  are  bringing  their  cat- 
tie  over  from  the  other  side  ?  No.  sir,  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  we  had  not  done 
this,  if  we  had  allowed  this  land  to 
lie  fallow,  and  made  no  effort  to  utilize  it 
to  the  public  advantage,  while  not  inter- 
fering with  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
the  first  person  to  attack  us  would  have 
been  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
who  would  have  pointed  out  that 
we  were  recreant  to  our  duty  in 
not  securing  the  revenue  to  the 
country  from  this  land  which  a  wise  policy 
would  have  enabled  us  to  realize. 
(Cheers.)  In  the  United  States  they  don't 
adopt  this  plan.  There  a  ranchman  and  a 
number  of  his  cowboys  take  up  home- 
steads near  together  ;  they  got  four  or  five 
or  six  thousand  acres  in  a  block  in  that 
way.  They  make  that  their  headquarters : 
it  is  their  own  land ;  they  get  it  under  the 
ordinary  homestead  and  pre-emption  sys- 
tem that  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
and  then  their  cattle  graze  over  the  whole 
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country  without  their  paying  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  sixpence  of  rental  of  any  kind 
"whatever.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  adopt- 
ed a  wiser  principle  in  dealing  with 
ranches.  (Cheers.)  The  hon.  gentleman 
tells  us  that  we  are. 

GIVING  COAL  AREAS   TO  PEOPLE, 

but  he  did  not  name  the  people  who  had 
got  the  coal  areas.  He  made  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  the  result  of  our 
policy  was  to  make  fuel  dearer  to  the 
people  of  the  Northwest.  Why,  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  never  been  in  the  North- 
west, I  believe  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
seconds  his  motion  has  been  there,  and 
has  made  considerable  profit  out  of  the 
Northwest.  He  was  one  of  those  land 
speculators,  one  of  those  men  who,  at  the 
moment  when  a  system  was  adopted  by 
which  land  was  given  at  $1  an  acre  with 
a  payment  of  ten  cents  down,  rushed  in 
and  took  some  60,000  acres  of  land  which 
he  holds  now,  and  which  makes  him  a 
millionaire,  and  makes  him  better  able  to 
carry  his  election  the  next  time  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  he  has  carried 
his  elections  in  the  past.  But  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  moved  this  motion,  I  sup- 
pose, has  never  been  in  the  Northwest, 
and  he  did  not  know,  therefore,  much 
about  the  question  of  fuel.  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  result  of  open- 
ing up  those  coal  areas  under  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  has  been  to 
reduce  the  price  of  coal  in  Winnipeg  from 
$17  to  $7  a  ton.  (Cheers.)  Therefore,  if 
it  be  true  that  we  have  given  these  coal 
areas,  even  if  it  be  to  friends,  we  have  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
have  made  fuel  cheaper  to  the  settlers  of 
the  Northwest,  that  we  had,  in  fact,  re- 
duced the  price  considerably  more  than 
one-half,  because,  as  you  go  further  west 
and  get  nearer  the  coal  areas,  you  will 
find  that  the  price  now  is,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  at  least  one-third  what  it 
was  before.  (Cheers.)  Now,  with  regard 
to  these  coal  areas,  we  have  adopted  pre- 
cisely the  same  policy  as  that  adopted  by 
the  United  States ;  and  I  confess  I  was 
rather  astonished  when,  in  the  one  par- 
ticular in  which  we  have  slavishly  fol- 
lowed the  American  system,  after  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  been  parading  the  Ameri- 
can system,  has  been  calling  upon  us 
every  session  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 


the  border,  yet,  when  we  have  done  it  in 
this  particular  case,  still  the  hon.  gentle- 
man is  not  pleased,  still  he  thinks  we 

|  should  have  adopted  some  other  plan.  He 
says  we  ought  to  offer  these  to  public  com- 

i  petition.  Why,  sir,  how  could  we  offer 
them  to  public  competition?  Coal  under- 
lies the  whole  Northwest,  and  you  can 
hardly  tell  where  it  may  not  be  found. 
The  policy  we  adopted  is,  that  where  there 
is  a  coal  area  we  fix  the  price,  as  they  do 
in  the  United  States  under  similar  condi- 
tions, at  $10  an  acre,  or,  if  it  be  anthracite 
coal,  such  as  is  found  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  price  was  formerly  $20  an  acre, 
we  have  reduced  it  down  to  $12.50,  upon 
the  representation  of  the  inspector  of 
Mines,  that  the  cost  of  mining  was  so 
great  that  it  was  better  to  reduce  it  to 
$12.50  in  order  to  ensure  the  development 
of  the  anthracite  mines  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains.  Now,  any  one  can  go  in  and 
get  a  coal  area  if  he  knows  where  to  select 
it  He  comes  to  the  department  and  pays 
his  $10  an  acre,  and  then  he  can  go  back 
and  open  the  seam  and  supply  the  people 
with  coal,  and  so  ensure  cheap  fuel  for 
the  people  of  the  Northwest.  Then  again, 
with  regard  to 

THIS   MATTER  OP  GRAZING  LANDS, 

the  hon.  gentleman  has  been  dealing  con- 
siderably with  the  question  of  members  of 
Parliament  being  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  I  may  refer  to  a  previous  debate 
which  took  place  last  night — although  I 
know  it  is  not  in  order — a  member  of  this 
house  was  attacked  because  he  had 
ranches  in  Texas.  But  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
If  he  had  taken  a  ranche  in  Canada  and 
put  his  cattle  upon  it  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  he  would  have  been  attacked  just  the 
same,  because  it  would  then  have  been 
said  that  he  was  a  mere  pensioner  upon 
the  Government  and  could  not  therefore 
give  an  independent  vote.  When  he  goes 
to  Texas  he  is  attacked  because  he  has 
gone  away  from  the  country  and  estab- 
lished a  ranche  in  a  foreign  country.. 
Now,  sir,  as  to 

THIS  QUESTION  OF  COMPETITION  ; 

the  hon.  gentleman  has  referred  to  an  al* 
leged  fact — although  it  is  not  a  fact — that 
some  of  these  timber  limits  were  sold  by 
their  holders  at  enormous  prices  to  out- 
side people.  Now,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
outside  people  who  could  not  have  applied 
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for  his  timber  limit  and  who  could  not 
have  obtained  it  by  ordinary  competition, 
if  there  were  two  persons  who  wanted  it. 
But,  sir,  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  fact 
that  people  outside  will  sometimes  pur- 
chase from  a  man  who  gets  possession  of  a 
limit  is  an  evidence  that  the  man  in  the 
first  instance  lias  got  it  improperly  ?  What 
shall  we  say,  then,  of  a  celebrated  lumber 
company  with  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  gentleman  from  Simcoe  has  some- 
thing to  do  ?  What  are  we  to  say  of  that 
company  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  put  their  money  into 
it  did  not  find  that  it  was  quite  as  valu- 
able as  they  were  led  to  believe,  when 
they  invested.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
could  have  come  to  Canada  if  they  had 
thought  proper,  under  this  magnificent 
Ontario  system  ;  they  could  have  got  their 
timber  limits  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but 
they  seemed  to  have  preferred  to  purchase 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  on  his 
representations,  though  God  knows  what 
there  was  in  him  to  commend  him  to 
them.  They  seemed  to  prefer  to  take  his 
recommendation,  and  they  gave  him  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  for  the  limits  he 
controlled.  Now,  that  was  a  transaction 
where  the  money  really  passed. 

Mr.  Cook — I  just  wish  to  correct  the 
hon.  gentleman.  The  statement  that  he 
is  making  is  false. 

Mr.  White  (Card well)— Well,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  not  answer  that.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman's business  matters  are  not  matters 
that  concern  me  ;  but  I  do  not  think  his 
statement  that  that  is  false  will  go  down 
outside  this  house — of  course  here  it  must 
be  accepted.  (Cheers.)  Then  finally  we 
had 

THE  COLONIZATION  COMPANIES 

referred  to.  We  were  told  those  compa- 
nies were  an  enormous  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  connection  with  this  Government, 
and  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  we 
were  told  that  those  companies  had  actu- 
ally obstructed  settlement  in  the  North- 
west. The  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have 
known,  and  could  have  known  if  he  had 
made  enquiries  or  had  visited  the  country, 
that  but  for  the  colonization  companies 
the  settlers  to  be  found  on  those  tracts 
never  would  have  been  there.  The  result 
in  connection  with  those  companies  has 
been  this  :  in  that  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  timber  limits,  there  were  a  large  num- 


ber of  applications  for  colonization  com- 
panies, a  large  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  the  privilege — for  that 
is  all  they  obtained — of  placing  settlers  in 
the  Northwest,  and  obtaining  payment  for 
doing  that  by  a  grant  of  land  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  ordinary  price.  Let  me  say 
this — that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  adopt- 
ed this  principle  ;  they  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  securing  outside  iufluence  in 
settling  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  actually  passed  an  order-in-council  by 
which  they  gave  to  people  eighty  acres  of 
land  for  every  settler  they  brought  into 
the  Northwest  and  put  upon  a  homestead. 
That  is  the  policy  they  adopted  ;  that  is  to 
say,  taking  the  land  at  $2  an  acre,  they 
gave  $160  for  every  settler  brought  into 
the  Northwsst.  There  was,  as  I  have  said, 
a  large  number  of  applications  for  coloni- 
zation companies,  no  less  than  260  appli- 
cations, of  which  only  117  were  authorized 
by  order-in-  ouncil.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  timber  licenses  and  timber  limits,  the 
order-in-council  did  nothing.  It  required 
before  anything  was  done  that  a  contract 
should  be  signed  by  the  company  under 
which  they  undertook  to  perform  the 
duties  imposed  on  them  ;  and  the  number 
of  contracts  entered  into,  that  is  the  num- 
ber of  colonization  companies  which  actu- 
ally went  into  operation,  was  twenty-eight 
out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  applications. 
(Hear,  hear. )  I  do  not  think  those  gentle- 
men should  be  charged  '  with  anything 
wrong  in  having  applied  for  the  privilege 
of  colonizing  the  Northwest.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  ground  of  complaint  made 
against  them.  The  number  of  contracts,  I 
say,  is  twenty-eight,  and  the  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  whose 
names  appear  as  incorporators  or  share- 
holders of  those  companies  is,  so  for  as  the 
records  of  the  department  show,  six ;  and 
curiously  enough  they  are  equally  divided 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  three 
to  each.  And  if  my  friends  on  tu is  side 
will  not  consider  that  I  reflect  unduly  on 
them,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  great  influ- 
ence was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
I  find  that  one  of  these  members  was  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie  ;  and  yet  the  hon. 
gentleman,  not  satisfied  with  having  turn- 
ed the  hon.  member  for  East  York  out  of 
the  leadership,  not  satisfied  with  having 
brought  "him  down  to  sorrow,  and  to  what, 
I  fear  is  very  nearly  his  grave,  he  insults 
him  in  this  house  to-night  by  intimating 
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that  his  joining  a  colonization  company 
was  an  act  of  corruption  of  which  no  pub- 
lic man  should  be  guilty.  (Cheers.)  Who 
is  the  next  ?  A  gentleman  who  is  held  in 
the  highest  respect  by  both  sides  of  the 
house,  an  intimate  friend  of  your  own,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Gunn,  of  Kingston.  The 
third  was  a  gentleman  who,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  turns  up  in  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing, Mr.  Hugh  Sutherland.  On  this  side 
of  the  house,  we  had  Mr.  Small,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace ^York),  and  another  gentleman  whose 
name  I  cannot  distinctly  make  out,  as  it 
is  written  in  a  very  small  hand.  These 
are  the  only  members  of  the  house  in  con- 
nection with  the  colonization  companies. 
There  were  five  senators.  They  were  the 
late  colleagues  of  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, and  the  present  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  the  Senate,  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Reesor,  Hon.  Thomas  Ryan, 
Hon.  A.  W.  Ogilvie  and  the  late  Mr.  Gibbs. 
So  altogether  there  were  eleven  members 
of  Parliament,  Senate  and  Commons,  and 
of  those  six  were  Conservatives  and  five 
Reformers,  including  among  the  Reform- 
ers the  leader  of  the  late  Government  and 
the  leader  in  the  Senate  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. That  is  perhaps  the  best  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  the  charge  that  being 
connected  with  a  colonization  company 
unfits  a  man  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  and 
lays  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  corrupt  motives.  (Cheers.)  ] 
Those  colonization  companies,  moreover, 
did  not  simply  get  their  contracts  and  do 
nothing.  The  Government  received  from 
those  companies  $760,253  in  hard  cash 
evidence,  I  think,  and  pretty  strong  evid- 
ence, of  the  good  spirit  with  which  they 
went  in  to  complete  the  work  they  had 
undertaken  when  they  entered  into  the  i 
contract.  One  company  alone,  the  Saskat- 
chewan Homestead  company,  paid  $156,-  | 
000  to  the  Government.  In  addition  to  j 
that  we  have  the  sworn  statement  of  their  j 
auditors,  after  an  examination  of  their 
books,  that  the  company  had  expended  in  | 
securing  settlement,  in  aiding  settlers,  in 
putting  them  upon  the  land,  in  erecting 
mills  in  some  cases,  in  building  roads,  in 
supplying  the  settlers  with  seed  grain  and 
in  assisting  them  in  every  possible  way, 
not  less  than  $367,932,  in  addition  to  the 
-amount  paid  to  the  Government.  (Cheers.) 
Yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  policy  which 


|  induced  numbers  of  persons,  men  outside 
I  of  Parliament  altogether,  for  the  number 
of  members  of  Parlianu  nt  was  infinitesim- 
ally  small,  to  undertake  the  colonization 
of  the  Northwest,  is  to  be  denounced  by 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  as  if  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  duty  of  the  Government  and 
reflected  in  some  way  upon  the  character 
of  members  of  this  house.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  I  should  say 
more  in  relation  to 

THE  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  I  have 
dealt  with  the  several  points  to  which  he 
referred.  I  have  shown  you,  sir,  that  as 
to  the  timber  limits  any  man  could  come 
in  and  get  them  under  the  regulations  ; 
that  the  policy  of  competition  is  now  the 
absolute  policy,  and  that  as  to  one-third  of 
the  cases  where  limits  were  given  since 
1878,  they  were  let  by  public  competition. 
As  to  the  coal  areas,  I  have  shown  that 
they  are  open  to  anyone  to  go  in  and  take 
a  coal  area,  by  paying  his  $10,  and  that 
the  result  has  been  largely  to  reduce  the 
price  of  fuel.  (Cheers.)  I  have  shown 
that  as  to  the  grazing  lands,  we  have  re- 
ceived an  enormous  amount  in  actual 
cash,  and  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  a 
lower  price  for  the  food  supplies  to  the  In- 
dians and  the  Mounted  police,  (Cheers.) 
I  have  shown  as  to  the  colonization  com- 
panies that  we  have  secured  through  their 
instrumentality  and  the  work  they  have 
done,  important  settlements  in  the  North- 
west country  which  would  not  have  been 
there  to-day  without  their  exertions  ;  that 
the  country  has  received  a  large  sum  of 
money — over  $750,000  ;  that  there  has 
been  received  in  connection  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Northwest  $365,000  outside 
of  that ;  and  that  all  that  has  been  done 
under  the  operation  of  a  policy  open  to 
everybody,  which  everybody  can  take  ad- 
vantage of,  and  that  in  relation  to  it  not  a 
single  member  on  that  side  has  ventured 
to  say  that  a  Liberal  was  refused  what  a 
Conservative  was  given  ;  but  that  any  man 
on  either  side  can  get  what  could  be  got 
under  the  ordinary  public  regulations  of 
the  department,  adopted  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. Under  these  circumstances,  I  de- 
lieve  the  house  will  reject  the  resolution. 
(Loud  cheers.) 


THE,  HALF-BREED  QUESTION 


Exhaustive  Analysis  of  the 
Alleged  Grievances 


OF  THE  ST.  LAURENT  SETTLERS, 


Only  Twenty  in  the  District 
Entitled  to  Scrip. 


THE  TIMBER  DUES  AND  HAY  PERMITS. 


Kiel's  Council  Proved  to  Have  no  Claims 
— Keglect  of  tne  Half-breeds  to 
Make  Entry  for  Lands. 


On  the  afternoon  of  April  15,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  1 
December  14, 1885.  J 
Hon.  Thomas  "White,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa,  Out 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  instructions  re- 
ceived from  you  during  your  late  visit  to 
the  Northwest,  that  I  should,  during  my 
present  visit  to  this  district,  collect  all  pos- 
sible information  regarding  the  alleged 
causes  of  the  recent  unfortunate  outbreak 
in  the  Northwest,  I  have  the  honor  to  re" 
port  as  follows.  The  six  alleged  causes 
are  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  half-breed  settlers  did  not 
receive  patents  for  their  lands  through 
delays,  the  fault  solely  of  the  Government, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  entry  for  the  lands  settled  upon  ; 


2.  That  owing  to  the  system  of  surveys, 
these  parties  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
land  they  had  settled  on  and  improved 
prior  to  survey ; 

3 .  That  they  were  entitled  to  the  same 
right  as  has  been  accorded  to  the  half- 
breeds  of  Manitoba; 

4.  That  the  lands  on  which  they  had  for 
years  resided  had  been  sold  over  their 
heads  to  others,  chiefly  speculators ; 

5.  That  the  timber  dues  have  proved 
very  onerous  to  them,  and  were  a  grave 
couse  of  dissatisfaction  ;  and 

6.  That  the  dues  for  cutting  hay  on  Gov- 
ernment lands  were  also  onerous,  and  a 
cause  of  great  dissatisfaction. 

The  half-breed  outbreak  has  been  con- 
fined wholly  to  those  living  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  above 
range  26  west  of  the  second  meridian,  and 
those  in  the  vicinitv  of  and  immediately 
west  of  that  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Duck  lake,  as  shown  by  the  list  enclosed, 
prepared  with  great  care  and  from  the 
best  information  possible.  Louis  Marion, 
a  very  intelligent  half-breed,  who  has 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Duck  Lake  since 
1880;  Louis  Schmidt,  a  half-breed,  who  lived 
from  1881  to  1884  in  township  45,  range  1, 
west  third;  Baptiste  Boyer,  a  half-breed, 
who,  during  the  vast  ten  years,  has  lived 
in  the  vicinity  "of  Batoche,  and  George 
Duck,  lately  agent  of  Dominion  lands, 
Prince  Albert,  are  my  authorities  for  other 
information  than  that  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  affidavits  of  t'  e  parties 
themselves,  it  being  necessary  to  obtain 
information  from  other  sources  than  the 
said  affidavits,  as  many  of  the  claimants 
have  not  come  forward,  although  repeat- 
edly requested  to  do  so,  and  give  evidence 
in  support  of  their  land  claims.  The  lists 
include,  I  think,  every  half-breed  who  is 
a  settler  on  or  claimant  to  land  in  that 
district,  and  who,  with  their  families,  con- 
stituted probably  upwards  of  95  per  cent. 
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of  the  half-breeds  who  took  an  active  part, 
as  followers  of  Riel,  in  the  late  outbreak. 
The  remainder  were  strangers  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  country  or  cause,  but  were 
attracted  by  the  excitement  and  pillage 
incident  to  all  such  outbreaks ;  some  few 
probably  took  part  because  their  hearts 
were  in  it.  During  my  first  visit  to  Prince 
Albert,  in  August,  1883, 1  instructed  Mr. 
Gauvreau,  then  assistant  agent,  a  French- 
Canadian,  to  visit  every  French  settler, 
half-breed  or  otherwise,  in  the  district,  as- 
certain what  particular  quarter  section  he 
was  on,  and  urge  him  to  make  entry.  This 
he  did ;  but,  although  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  urged  them  in  a  like  manner,  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  failed  to  do  so. 
Some  were  deterred  through  ignorance, 
thinking  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
taxes  ;  others  have  stated»that  they  feared 
if  they  did  so  the  Government  might  call 
apon  them  to  bear  arms,  but  against  what 
foe  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  clear 
to  them.    Like  all  ignorant  people,  i 

A  FEW  DESIGNING,  MICHIEVOUS  MEN 

who  have  their  ear,  can  work  on  their 
ignorance  and  prejudices  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  selfish  ends.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  those 
who  settled  subsequent  to  survey  along 
the  South  Saskatchewan  river.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  every  Dominion  Lands 
act  which  has  ever  been  in  force  has  con- 
tained a  provision  making  it  an  illegal 
proceeding  to  settle  on  land  subsequent  to 
survey  without  first  obtaining  entry  there- 
to, the  necessity  of  which  is  obvious, 
many  of  them  have  done  so,  while  others 
have  squatted  on  odd  sections,  Hudson's 
Bay  company  and  school  lands,  knowing 
that  they  were  set  apart  and  not  open  for 
homestead  entry.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  urged  to  settle  in  this  manner  by 
certain  parties  who  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other thought  it  advisable  to  concentrate 
settlement  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as 
much  as  possible.  While  on  this  point  it 
might  be  as  well  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  contention  has  always 
been  for  ten  chain  lots,  and  that  many 
have  preferred,  and  all  would  prefer  if  the 
land  were  available,  claims  of  twenty 
chains  ;  whereas  many  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  have  preferred  claims  and 
entered  by  quarter  sections,  thus  by  their 
own  acts  protesting  against  the  ten  chain 
contention.    Another,  and  the  strongest 


point,  is  that  except  in  the  cases  of  the 
claimants  to  those  portions  of  section  1,  2, 
11  and  12,  lying  east  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, in  township  45,  range 
1,  west  3rd,  every  other  settler  could 
practically  obtain  what  he  desired  by 
taking  legal  sub-divisions  or  portions 
thereof,  as  has  since  been  done.  I  ex- 
plained this  to  the  Rev.  Pere  Andre,  in  an 
interview  which  I  had  with  him  in  the 
autumn  of  1883,  as  I  also  did  to  the  Rsv. 
Pere  Vegreville  and  Mr.  Charles  Nolin  in 
an  interview  in  January,  1884.  In  fact, 
whenever  the  question  came  up  I  urged 
these  people  to  take  their  claims  in  this 
way  if  they  insisted  in  settling  in  this 
manner,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  a  re- 
survey  and  the  delay  incident  to  the 
same,  stating  also  that  the  Government, 
having  once  surveyed  the  country,  would 
not  be  justified  in  going  to  the  expense  of 
a  resurvey  merely  to  suit  the  ideas  of 
those  who  settled  subsequent  to  such  sur- 
vey, and  further,  that  those  who  were 
there  prior  to  the  survey,  would  have 
strong  grounds  for  insisting  on  entry  be- 
ing given  as  the  law  and  system  of  survey 
required,  viz.,  by  quarter  section.  If  the 
Government  in  these  cases  made  a  resur- 
very  at  the  public  expense,  every  other 
community  and  settlement  throughout 
the  whole  country  would  have  as  good 
grounds  for  having  surveys  changed  to 
suit  their  convenience,  whims,  or  caprice. 
Other  officials  of  the  Government  have 
also  explained  this  to  them.  In  all  the 
interviews  with  these  people  they  stated 
that  they  had  been  promised  a  river  lot 
survey.  They  seem  to  have  based  this  as- 
sertion on  the  promises  made  by  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  to  the  Rev.  Pere  Leduc 
and  Mr.  Maloney,  of  St.  Albert,  which 
was  that  when  several  had  settled  to- 
gether prior  to  survey,  and  whose  hold- 
ings could  not  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
sectional  system  of  such  survey,  in  such 
cases 

THE  RIVER  LOT  SYSTEM  OF  SURVEY 

would  be  adopted.  Attention  should  be 
particularly  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  all 
the  petitions  and  letters  presented  by 
Pere  Leduc  and  Mr.  Maloney  to  the  Min- 
ister ,  of  the  Interior,  not  the  slightest 
mention  is  made  of  the  settlers  on  the 
South  Saskatchewan  desiring  river  lots. 
They  represented  the  settlers  at  St.  Al- 
bert, Edmonton  and  Fort  Saskatchewan. 


In  the  petition  presented  by  Pere  Leduc 
and  Mr.  Maloney,  the  settlers  ask  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  which  has  been 
granted  the  settlers  in  Manitoba,  and  also 
at  Prince  Albert  in  the  Northwest.  This 
treatment  had  been  granted  to  the  set- 
tlers on  the  South  Saskatchewan  in  the 
river  lot  survey  of  the  parish  of  St 
Laurent.  Some  considerable  delay  in 
granting  entry  occurred  owing  to  One 
Arrow's  Indian  reserve  coming  so  close  to 
the  river  that  manv  of  the  lots  could  not 
have  their  two  miles,  which  the  settlers 
insisted  on  having.  To  this  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  had  first  to  be  obtained 
and  the  necessary  change  in  the  survey 
effected  and  the  plans  prepared,  so  that  it 
was  not  till  November,  1884,  that  the  of- 
fice was  in  a  position  to  grant  entry. 
Along  the  South  Saskatchewan,  outside 
the  parish  of  St.  Laurent,  prior  to  the 
survey,  there  were  only  fifteen  families 
settled,  and  they  extended  along  sixty 
miles  of  the  banks  of  the  river  (count- 
ing both  banks.)  The  contention  that 
the  expense  of  a  survey  into  river  lots  of 
that  area  should  have  been  made  to  suit 
that  number  of  settlers  is  absurd.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  yet  no  evidence  to  show  that 
such  a  survey  was  desired,  in  fact  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority  would  indicate  the 
contrary.  Every  one  of  them  could  have 
obtained  entry  by  a  quarter  or  half  of  a 
half-section,  covering  all  their  improve- 
ments, without  interfering  with  the  claims 
of  others.  The  lists  show  who  those  fifteen 
were.  In  March,  1884,  I  instructed  Mr. 
George  Duck  (the  plan  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Laurent  having  just  been  received,  the 
change  in  the  survey  of  the  Indian  reserve, 
however,  not  being  effected  until  the  fol- 
lowing November),  to  proceed  to  that 
parish  to  take  evidence  in  support  of  those 
claims  there,  and  all  others  above  and  be- 
low the  same.  He  engaged  the  service  of 
the  Rev.  Pere  Andre  to  assist  him  in  ex- 
plaining to  these  people  the  object  of  his 
visit ;  he  obtained  applications  from  near- 
ly all  the  claimants,  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  settlement  down  to  the  south  limit 
of  township  45,  range  1,  west  third.  In 
this  township,  owing  to  a  bend  in  the  river, 
there  were  several  disputed  claims,  which 
at  the  time  could  only  be  arranged  by 
making  a  traverse  of  the  improvements, 
which  is  now  being  done.  If,  at  the  time 
of  survey,  these  claimants  in  said  portion 
of  township  45  had  furnished  the  surveyors 


with  the  information  necessary  to  adjust 
their  claims,  they  could  have  been  settled  as 
soon  as  this  township  was  open  for  entry, 
viz.,  September,  1881;  but  since  then, 
through  transfers  and  settlement  by  others 
thereon,  they  have  become  very  compli- 
cated. If,  at  any  time  since  then,  these 
parties  in  said  portion  of  township  15, 
had  united  and  furnished  the  department 
by  means  of  survey,  with  the  information 
necessary,  the  whole  matter  might  have 
been  arranged  and  entry  granted  long 
since.  Below  that  point  the  settlers  had 
taken  up  their  claims  in  such  a  way  that, 
with  the  information  on  the  township 
map,  the  river  keeping  across  the  entire 
lands  claimed  in  an  almost  due  east- 
erly course,  it  .was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  visit  them  on  the 
ground  to  adjust  the  claims;  these 
parties,  it  was  thought,  would  be  able  to 
state,  on  application  at  the  office,  what 
lands  were  claimed  by  them.  Many,  al- 
though notified  to  make  their  applications 
for  entry,  refused  to  do  so,  in  some  cases 
purposely  leaving  their  houses  when  visit- 
ed for  that  purpose,  and  acting  in  this 
manner  although  urged  by  their  priests 
and  others  to  do  as  requested.  The  in- 
formation and  evidence  obtained  by  Mr. 
Duck  having  reached  Winnipeg  in  June,, 
shortly  after  I  had  started  for  Edmonton 
and  Battleford  to  investigate  and  adjust 
the  squatters'  claims  in  those  localities, 
your  predecessor  deemed  it  advisable 
they  should  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  land 
board  in  my  absence.  On  my  return  to 
Winnipeg,  late  in  the  autumn,  they  were 
taken  up,  and  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tions made ;  and  between  the  27th  Febru- 
ary and  the  6th  March,  1885,  all  the 
claimants  were 

NOTIFIED     TO     COMB    FORWARD     AND  MAKE 
ENTRY  J 

and  those  who  were  entitled  to  patent, 
having  resided  on  their  claims  three 
years,  were  informed  that,  upon  their  ap- 
plying for  patent,  the  same  would  issue 
without  delay.  Only  one  entry  has  since 
been  made,  and  that  was  by  the  Be  v. 
Pere  Moulin,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Revds.  Peres  Oblats.  For  conve- 
nience the  lists  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  I  trust  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  such  lists  of  claimants 
before  referred  to,  and  the  remarks  thera- 
on,  will  be  found  sufficiently  full  and  #x- 
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plicit  These  three  classes  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

L  Those  who  settled  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Duck  Lake,  who  since  September, 
1881,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
entry  for  their  lands  and  apply  for  their 
patents  as  soon  as  the  necessary  three 
years  residence  had  been  completed,  so 
that  the  question  of  surveys  or  patents 
does  not  affect  any  in  this  list.  There  are 
in  this  list  seventy-five  residents  as  claim- 
ants. Of  these  fourteen  had  settled  prior 
to  the  survey  having  been  made  on  the 
ground,  two  of  whom  have  not  yet  made 
entry.  Prior  to  the  land  being  open  for 
entry,  and  subsequent  to  the  field  work 
being  done,  the  records  of  the  Prince 
Albert  office  show  that  four  other  parties 
had  squatted  on  the  land,  none  of  whom 
have  yet  made  entry,  although  for  four 
years  they  could  have  done  so  any  day 
they  applied. 

Persons. 


In  1881  entry  was  made  by   2 

1882  "   21 

1883  "  "    23 

1884  "  44    8 

1885  "  "    1 


This  makes  a  total  of  fifty-five  claimants 
of  this  class  who  made  entry,  leaving 
twenty  who  have  not  yet  made  entry.  Of 
those  who  effected  entry  twelve  were 
natives  of  England,  Switzerland,  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  or  Quebec.  Three 
claimants  have  land  elsewhere,  either  en- 
tered as  a  homestead  claimed  by  virtue 
of  squatting,  or  having  been  squatted 
upon  bv  others  and  purchased  by  them 
therefrom.  Nine  have  made -application 
for  patent,  and  to  eight  of  them  patents 
have  issued,  one  application  not  having 
been  approved  on  account  of  insufficient 
improvements. 

ANOTHER  CLASS  OF  CLAIMANTS. 

2.  List  of  claimants  to  land  along  both 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  river  south  of 
township  45,  range  1,  section  11,  W.  3rd. 
The  line  is  drawn  south  of  this  township, 
because  in  it  the  river  makes  a  bend  of 
nearly  90  deg.  to  the  east ;  above  the  bend 
the  course  of  the  river  is  very  nearly  due 
north,  and  below  the  bend  nearly  due 
east  As  has  been  already  explained, 
this  enabled  the  claims  to  be  laid  out  with 
a  width  of  ten  chains  fronting  on  the 
river,  and  to  be  allotted  by  legal  sub- 


divisions or  fractional  portions  thereof 
without  requiring  a  survey  on  the  ground. 
This  list  includes  the  claims  of  138  set- 
tlers, of  whom  forty-nine  are  on  lots  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Laurent,  which  parish  con- 
tains seventy-one  lots,  and  of  which  the 
survey  was  completed  in  1879,  but,  owing 
to  the  dispute  between  the  settlers  and 
"  One  Arrow  "  Indians  about  the  location 
of  the  Indian  reserve,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  it  was  not  till  November,  1884, 
that  entries  could  be  granted  them.  When 
the  plan  was  sent  to  the  agent  in  March, 
1884,  so  much  time  had  elapsed  after  the 
survey  had  been  done  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  feared  complication  might  arise, 
and,  as  the  result  proved,  disputes 
over  certain  ot  the  claims  had  arisen  ; 
therefore,  I,  at  that  date,  verbally  in- 
structed Mr.  Duck  not  to  grant  entry 
until  he  had  gone  through  the  entire  par- 
ish, and  obtained  the  evidence  necessary 
to  adjust  such  disputes.  So  much  time 
had  been  occupied  in  obtaining  the  re- 
quisite evidence,  as  has  been  explained, 
that  the  parties  were  not  notified  till  late 
in  the  following  February,  or  early  in 
March,  none  later  than  the  6th  March,  to 
come  forward  and  make  entry.  Out  of 
the  138  only  one  has  done  so  up  to  this 
date.  Of  the  89  remaining  claimants  15 
had  settled  prior  to  survey,  8  of  whom 
had  made  entries  according  to  sectional 
survey,  and  are  as  follows : — 

Joseph  Paranteau,  entered  20th  Oct- 
ber,  1882  ;  patent  issued  10th  November, 
1884. 

Isidore  Dumont,  jr.,  entered  16th 
February,  1883  ;  patent  issued  17th  May, 
1884. 

Isidore  Dumont,  sr.,  entered  19th 
November,  1883  ;  patent  issued  9th  May, 
1884. 

Abram  Belanger,  entered  2nd  June, 
1884  ;  patent  issued  8th-November,  1884. 

Pierre  Garripie,  entered  23rd  February, 
1883. 

Rev.  Pere  Fourmond,  entered  26th  Octo- 
ber, 1882. 

Alex.  P.  Fisher,  entered  22nd  January, 
1883. 

Gabriel  Dumont,  entered  1st  March, 
1883. 

Isidore  Dumont,  sr.,  was  the  father  of 
Gabriel  Dumont  (Riel's  commander-in- 
chief)  and  of  Isidore  Dumont,  jr.  In 
what  is  know  as  the  Tourond  settlement , 
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near  Fish  Creek,  twelve  had  made  en- 
tries according  to  the  sectional  survey,  as 
follows  : — 

Calixte  Tourond,  entered  3rd  March, 
1884. 

Pierre  Tourond,  entered  10th  March, 
1884. 

Patrice  Tourond,  entered  3rd  March, 
1883. 

Maurice  Henry,  entered  12th  June,  1884. 
Napoleon  Venne,  entered  15th  March, 
1884. 

Koger  Goulet,  entered  15th  March,  1884. 
William  Fidler,  entered  26th  March, 
1884. 

Pierre  Bellegarde,  entered  26th  March, 
1884. 

Toussaint  Laplante,  entered  2nd  June, 
1884. 

David  Tourond  entered  10th  March, 
1884. 

Josephte  Tourond,  entered,  3rd  March, 
1884. 

Elzear  Tourond,  entered  3rd  March, 
1884. 

These  are  not  exactly  on  the  river,  but 
in  the  vicinity.  In  this  list  34  had  resided 
on  their  lands  three  years.  The  remain- 
ing 58  settled  subsequent  to  survey  with- 
out obtaining  entry,  and  insisted  on  hav- 
ing the  survey  changed  to  suit  their  ideas. 
Out  of  the  138  claimants  36  failed  to  fur- 
nish any  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
claims ;  eight  had  made  entry,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  12  in  the  Tourond 
settlement,  made  20  in  all,  any  of  whom 
when  entitled  to  patent  could  have  ob- 
tained it  on  application ;  leaving  74  claim- 
ants who  had  filed  evidence  of  occu- 
pation in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  eight  who 
had  made  application,  but  who  had  made 
no  settlement  on  the  land.  In  this  list 
those  who  had  filed  evidence  settled  in  the 
following  years : — 

Within  the 
parish 

survey.  Outside. 


1872   2  0 

1873   2  0 

1874   2  0 

1875   0  1 

1876   0  2 

1877   3  1 

1878   1  2 

1879   2  2 

1880   4  0 

1881   4  6 

1882   7  16 

1883   8  7 

1884   2  0 


37  37 


i  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  whol* 
list  34  had  resided  three  years  on  the 
land.  If  there  were  any  more  it  is  wholly 
their  own  fault  that  the  department  wai 
not  seized  of  sufficient  information  to 
know  whether  they  were  entitled  to  pat- 
ents or  not.  Twenty  of  these  were  within 
the  river  lot  survey,  and  the  delay  in  ac- 
cording entry  thereto  has  already  been 
explained ;  the  remaining  14  could  long 
ere  this  have  had  entry  if  they  wished. 

CLAIMANTS  ALONG  THE  SOUTH  BANK. 

3.  List  of  claimants  to  land  along  the 
south  bank,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan  river,  below  the 
south  limit  of  township  45,  range  1,  west 
3rd,  which  list  includes  45  claimants  in 
all-  Of  these  patent  has  issued  to  one, 
Michael  Canny.  Nine  of  these  have  had 
opportunty  to  make  entry  since  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  but  only  one  has  done  so — the 
said  Michael  Canny.  Canny  appeared 
before  me  in  January  or  February,  1884, 
and  made  his  application  for  patent,  by 
quarter  sections;  his  neighbors,  Lepine, 
Nolin,  Dumais  and  others,  protested,  on 
the  ground  that  Canny  had  agreed  with 
them  that  he  would  not  make  entry.  They 
stated  that  they  had  all  agreed  not  to 
make  entry,  thinking  that,  by  such  a 
course,  the  Government  ultimately  would 
resurvey  the  land  along  the  river  into 
river  lots.  Four  of  them  have  preferred 
claims,  two  through  purchase,  the  other 
two  through  their  own  actions  ;  but  these 
come  within  the  disputed  portion  in  town- 
ship 45,  range  1,  west  3rd,  already  alluded 
to.  Entry  could  not  be  given  on  ac- 
count of  these  parties  not  having  furnished 
the  information  required  to  adjust  their 
dispute.  Of  the  remaining  32,  4  made 
entry  in  1883,  shortly  after  the  land  was 
open  for  entry ;  2  made  entry  in  1885.  The 
remainder  have  not  yet  applied  for  entry, 
but  have  furnished  this  month  the  evid- 
ence necessary  to  enable  the  department 
to  know  what  lands  are  claimed  by  them. 
It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  the  part 
of  township  45,  range  28,  west  2nd,  lying 
south  of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  though 
not  surveyed  till  1882,  had  its  west  limit 
run  in  1877,  and  the  part  north  of  the 
river  was  surveyed  in  1878,  so  that  anyone 
settling  in  the  portion  south  of  the  river 
since  1878,  which  was  open  for  entry  only 
in  1883,  could  have  readily  ascertained 
upon  what  lands  he  was  situated.  Thir- 
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teen  of  the  45  claimants  were  on  the  land 
prior  to  survey,  or  at  least  before  the  land 
was  open  for  entry,  and  could  have  ob- 
tained entry  at  any  time  on  application  ; 
3  settled  on  the  land  in  1872. 

1  settled  on  land  in  1879 

3  Fettled  on  land  in  1880 

6  settled  on  land  in  1882 
12  hettled  on  land  in  1883 

3  settled  on  land  in  1884 

4  settled  on  land  in  1885 

Thirteen  have  not  yet  begun  residence, 
but  are  merely  claimants  ;  6  have  made 
homestead  entry,  so  that  in  March,  1885, 
there  were  only  seven  who  by  length  of 
residence  were  entitled  to  patents  and 
who  could  have  obtained  them  if  they 
had  conformed  to  survey  and  their  right 
not  disputed  by  others  ;  4,  however,  were 
thus  disputed,  as  ihas  already  been  men- 
tioned. Out  of  the  258  claimants  included 
in  the  three  lists,  40  had  resided  on  their 
claims  three  years,  20  could  not  obtain 
entry  on  account  of  the  disputed  boundary 
between  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent  and 
r  One  Arrow  "  Indian  reserve,  as  hereto- 
fore explained,  4  were  the  disputed  claims 
in  township  45,  range  1,  west  3rd,  also  ex- 
plained, and  the  remaining  16  could  have 
effected  entry  and  made  application  if 
they  had  so  desired.  The  20  claimants  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Laurent  were  notified  not 
later  than  the  6th  March,  1885  that  they 
could  make  entry  and  obtain  patents. 
But  going  back  to  say,  6th  March,  1884, 
and  assuming  that  the  delay  in  granting 
entries  in  St.  Laurent  parish  was  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  Government,  we  find  that 
at  that  date  only  ten,  or  less  than  4  per 
cent.,  of  the  258  claimants  were  entitled  to 
patents.  Out  of  the  258  claimants  175  are 
Manitoba  half-breeds,  24  are  enumerated 
as  Northwest  half-breeds,  20  are  enumer- 
ated as  doubtful  whether  Manitoba,  North- 
west, American  or  treaty-taking  half- 
breeds,  39  are  American  treaty-taking 
half-breeds  and  others  who  are  not  half- 
breeds. 

Of  the  24  enumerated  as  Northwest 
half-breeds,  8  *failed  to  appear  before  the 
half-breed  commission,  and  as  neither 
descendents  of  them  nor  heirs  thereto  ap- 
peared, it  may  be  safely  argued  that  they 
were 

NOT   ENTITLED  TO    ANY  EIGHTS 

as  Northwest  half-breeds.  Of  the  20  en- 
umerated as  doubtful,  16  or  any  descend- 
ants or  heirs  of  them,  failed  to  appear  be- 


fore the  half-breed  commission,  leaving  4 
who  possibly  are  Northwest  half-breeds. 
Deducting  the  8  who  failed  to  appear  and 
adding  the  4  doubtful  ones  who  possibly 
are  genuine,  gives  20  Northwest  half- 
breeds,  being  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Taking  all  who  are  enumerated 
as  Northwest  half-breeds,  and  assuming 
those  considered  as  doubtful,  if  correctly 
placed,  would  leave  about  the  same  pro- 
portion, so  that  less  than  10  per  cent,  are 
Northwest  half-breeds.  Taking  all  who 
are  enumerated  as  Northwest  half-breeds, 
and  doubtful,  would  make  44,  which  is 
but  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  total 
number  of  applicants  of  male  adults  before 
the  Half-breed  commission  at  Duck  Lake 
and  Batoche  were  15,  women  and  children 
52.   Now  we  come  to 

riel's  councillors  and  leaders 
in  the  agitation,  other  than  Kiel  himself. 

Gabriel  Dumont,  councillor-in-chief,  a 
Northwest  half-breed,  had  made  entry  for 
his  land  on  the  1st  March,  1883,  and  if  en- 
titled to  patent,  could  have  obtained  it- 

Joseph  Delorme,  second  in  command,  a 
Manitoba  half-breed,  first  made  improve- 
ments on  his  claim  in  1882  and  began  res- 
idence the  same  year  ;  the  total  value  of 
the  improvements  on  his  claim  is  $140. 
As  he  settled  subsequent  to  survey,  he 
could  have  obtained  entry  had  he  con- 
formed to  the  survey  as  made. 

Philip  Garnot,  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  first  began  residence  on  a 
claim  purchased  from  Charles  Nolin  in 
1883 ;  the  improvements  were  valued  by 
him  at  $900,  and  as  he  settled  subsequent 
to  survey  he  could  have  obtained  entry 
had  he  conformed  to  survey. 

Baptiste  Boucher,  a  Manitoba  half- 
breed,  first  came  to  the  Saskatchewan  in 
1882,  and  has  never  applied  for  entry. 

Moses  Ouellette,  a  Manitoba  half-breed, 
refused  to  appear  to  give  evidence,  so  I 
cannot  state  as  to  his  land  claims,  except 
that  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  he  was  a 
resident  on  a  river  lot  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Laurent. 

Baptiste  Paranteau,  a  Manitoba  half- 
breed,  has  been  living  on  his  claim,  a 
river  lot  in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurent,  since 
1872. 

Pierre  Paranteau,  sr.,  a  Manitoba  half- 
breed,  first  settled  on  a  river  lot  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Laurent  in  1882. 

Emmanuel  Champagne,  a  Northwest 
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half-breed,  first  settled  on  the  land  claimed 
by  him  in  1877,  a  river  lot  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Laurent. 

Norbert  Delorine,  a  Manitoba  half- 
breed,  first  settled  on  a  river  lot  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Laurent  in  1880. 

^Eneas  Poitras,  sr.,  a  Manitoba  half- 
breed,  first  settled  on  his  claim  in  1875, 
and  could  have  made  entry  and  obtained 
patent  since  early  in  1884  if  he  had  so  de- 
sired. 

Joseph  Vandalle,  a  Manitoba  half- 
breed,  first  settled  on  the  land  claimed  by 
him  in  1882,  and  could  have  made  entry 
had  he  conformed  to  survey  as  made  prior 
to  his  settlement. 

Pierre  Henry,  a  Manitoba  half-breed, 
first  settled  on  his  claim  in  1882,  came  to 
the  Saskatchewan  in  the  same  year,  could 
have  made  entry  had  he  conformed  to  the 
survey  as  made. 

Francois  Fiddler,  a  Manitoba  half- 
breed,  settled  not  prior  to  1882,  abstained 
from  giving  evidence,  could  have  obtained 
entry  had  he  conformed  to  survey  made 
at  the  time  of  his  settlement. 

David  Tourond,  a  Manitoba  half-breed, 
had  a  homestead  entry  in  township  41, 
range  2,  west  3rd,  made  entry  on  the  10th 
March  1884  ;  first  came  to  the  Saskatche- 
wan in  1882. 

Calixte  Tourond,  a  Manitoba  half-breed, 
had  a  homestead  entry  in  township  41, 
range  3,  west  3rd,  made  entry  March  3, 
1884 ;  first  came  to  the  Saskatchewan  in 
1882. 

Maxime  Lepine,  a  Manitoba  half-breed, 
settled  on  land  subsequent  to  survey,  but 
it  being  a  school  section  and  he  knowing 
it  was  such,  could  not  obtain  entry,  desir- 
ed that  it  be  given  as  a  river  lot,  though 
from  sales  he  has  made  to  others  he 
originally  must  have  claimed  at  least  forty 
chains  frontage  on  the  river. 

Alexander  Fisher,  a  Manitoba  half- 
breed,  made  a  homestead  entry,  and  had 
been  told,  prior  to  outbreak,  that  he  could 
have  his  patent  any  time  he  applied  for  it. 

Philip  Garripie,  a  Manitoba  half-breed, 
had  claims  on  the  river,  one  of  which  he 
sold  to  Hayter  Reed  in  1878.  This  claim 
according  to  the  description  would  also 
cover  parts  of  the  claims  of  several  other 
settlers,  and  contained  400  acres,  another 
claim  was  also  sold  by  him  to  T.  J.  Agnew 
for  $2,000,  in  1882,  which  is  described  as 
the  south  half-section  12,  township  45, 


range  1,  west  3rd  ;  he  then  went  and 
squatted  on  land  in  about  township  4, 
rangA  27,  west  2nd,  but  neither  himself  nor 
family  have  ever  preferred  any  evidenoe 
in  support  of  same  though  knowing  it  was 
surveyed. 

Charles  Nolin,  a  Manitoba  half-breed,  at 
one  time  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Mani- 
toba. He  left  Manitoba  in  1878  or  1879, 
and  settled  at  Touchwood  hills  ;  after  re- 
siding there  for  some  time  he  sold  the 
claim  upon  which  he  had  been  living,  and 
in  1882  moved  on  to  a  claim  in  township 
42,  range  1,  west  3rd,  then  surveyed.  He 
lived  a  year  on  this  land,  and  then  sold 
his  claim  to  Philip  Garnot,  the  secretary 
of  Riel's  council,  and  in  1883  squatted 
on  section  11,  township  45,  range  28, 
west  2nd,  a  school  section,  and  then  sur- 
veyed. 

Michel  Dumas,  a  Manitoba  half-breed, 
first  came  to  this  country  in  1880,  settled 
on  section  11,  township  45,  range  28,  west 
2nd,  and  sold  his  claim  to  Thomas  McKay 
in  1882 ;  never  applied  for  entry. 

Napoleon  Nault,  a  Manitoba  half-breed, 
a  cousin  of  Riel,  and  who,  with  Lepine,  is 
said  to  have,  on  the  suggestion  of  Riel 
himself  during  his  visit  to  Manitoba  in 
1883,  started  the  agitation  and  so  shaped 
matters  that  a  delegation  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Montana  and  invite  him  to 
come  and  head  the  movement  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, first  came  to  the  district  in 
1878,  had  two  claims— one  lot  26,  St. 
Laurent  parish,  and  the  other  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite.  He 
might  have  made  entry  for  the  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  has  been 
open  for  entry  since  September,  1881  ;  he 
lived  on  this  claim  for  some  time,  and  in 
1882  removed  to  lot  26,  St.  Laurent,  upon 
which  he  continued  to  reside  up  to  the 
time  of  the  outbreak. 

Of  the  twenty-one  enumerated,  which 
includes  all  those  prominent  in  the  move- 
ment and  instigators  of  the  outbreak,  one 
was  a  native  of  the  proving  of  Quebec ; 
one  was  a  Northwest  half-breed,  and 
nineteen  were  Manitoba  half-breeds  who 
had  received  their  lands  and  scrip  under 
the  Manitoba  act  in  Manitoba,  as  either 
heads  of  families  or  as  minors  ;  four  had 
obtained  entry  and  could  have  obtained 
patents  if  entitled  thereto;  11  settled  sub- 
sequent to  survey  and  could  have  ob- 
tained entry  at  the  date  of  settlement  had 
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they  conformed  to  the  survey  as  then 
made;  five  were  settled  on  river  lots  in 
St.  Laurent  parish,  and  early  in  March, 
1885,  they  were  notified  to  come  forward 
and  make  entry  and  obtain  patents  if  en- 
titled thereto.  They  were  assured  in  May, 
1884,  by  Mr.  George  Duck  and  by  myself 
in  January  and  February  preceding,  that 
entry  would  be  granted  them  shortly. 
One  (Philip  Garripie)  had  already  dis- 
posed of  two  land  claims,  one  for  the  con- 
sideration of  $2,000,  and  had  afterwards 
squatted  on  surveyed  lands  without  ap- 
plying for  entry.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  location  of  the  land  office  at  Prince 
Albert  was  inconvenient  to  these  people. 
It  has  also  been  stated  that  objection  to 
making  entry  was,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  caused  by  certain  parties  who 
thought  that  ultimately  the  Government 
would  by  sucn  a  course  be  compelled  to 
establish  a  land  agency  at  Batoche  and 
one  of  themselves  constituted  agent. 
All  the  half-breeds  in  Prince  Al- 
bert district  freight  more  or  less- 
The  headquarters  for  freighting  is 
at  Prince  Albert,  where  they  deliver 
the  freight  and  are  paid,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  half-breed  adult  in  the  district 
who  does  not  at  least  once,  and  many  of 
them  several  times,  in  every  year,  visit 
Prince  Albert* 

These  people  are  frequently  buying  and 
selling  their  claims  prior  to  survey  or  en- 
try, or  previous  to  obtaining  a  recommen- 
dation for  patent,  and  no  amount  of  ex- 
planation seems  to  make  them  understand 
that  such  transfers  are  illegal. 

FUEI?  QUESTION. 

The  total  amount  collected  as  timber 
dues,  from  all  the  settlers  embraced  in 
these  three  lists  since  the  establishment 
of  a  Crown  timber  office,  amounts  to 
$80.25,  which  divided  by  258,  the  number 
of  claimants  amounts  to  31  cents  each  for 
two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  15^  cents  each 
year  for  each  settler.  Of  that  amount 
$55.25  was  paid  by  four  settlers  for  ti  mber 
dues,  for  erection  of  stores  and  shops, 
leaving  $25  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
remaining  254  settlers  as  office  fees  on 
homestead  permits,  known  as  free  per- 
mits— 10  cents  for  each  settler  for  two 
years,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  settler 
per  annum. 


HAY  PERMITS. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  object  of  hay  per- 
mits was  to  protect  the  small  settler 
against  the  large  stockman  or  spec- 
ulator, and  it  has  always  been  op- 
tional with  settlers  whether  they  took 
out  permits  or  not.  If  they  chose,  they 
could  continue  the  practice  of  the  past 
by  cutting  hay  anywhere.  This  has  been 
explained  to  these  people.  They  have 
never  been  asked  to  take  out  any  permits 
or  pay  any  dues,  the  hay  being  plenty  and 
no  large  stockmen  or  speculators  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  The  hay  for  the  town  of 
Prince  Albert,  or  any  large  stockmen  in 
that  district,  has  been  obtained  elsewhere 
than  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  set- 
tlers. 

1.  This  report  shows  that  of  all  the  258 
settlers  at  t  le  time  of  the  outbreak,  not 
one  was  unable  to  obtain  patent  for  his 
land  through  the  action — or  rather  non- 
action— of  the  Government,  and  even  in 
March,  1884,  there  were  only  ten  cases  of 
delay,  which  delay  was  caused  by  the  con- 
flicting surveys  of  One  Arrow's  reserve 
and  the  St.  Laurent  parish. 

2.  That  not  one  man  of  the  258,  or  any 
one  else  who  ever  resided  in  the  district, 
ever  lost  one  inch  of  land  through  the  sys- 
tem of  survey,  when  such  survey  was 
made  subsequent  to  his  settlement 
thereon . 

3.  That  92  per  cent,  of  the  258  had  no 
rights  as  Northwest  half-breeds.  Of  that 
92  per  cent.,  those  who  were  half-breeds 
had  participated  in  all  the  rights  ac- 
corded those  people  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba. 

4.  That  not  one  settler  in  the  district 
had  an  acre  of  land  sold  over  his  head  to 
which  he  had  any  claim,  or  had  even  pre- 
ferred one. 

5.  That  the  timber  dues  were  not  oner- 
ous, amounting  only  to  5  cents  per  settler 
per  annum. 

6.  That  the  hay  permit  question  never 
affected  them  in  the  remotest  degree. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  Pbarch, 
Superintendent. 
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